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THE WEATHER. 

I have just parted with one of those insensible beings 
who profess perfect independence of the weather,—a 
elass, one would think, by their manner of treating this 

r topic, differently organised from the majority of 
mankind. It is really provoking to remark the compla- 
cency with which they declare that the atmospheric 
vicissitades affect them not—that they are too busy to 
note the course of the wind—ana that half the time they 
know not whether it rains or shines; as if it were a fit 
subject for congratulation—this unnatural insusceptibi- 


Let the conceited non-observers of the weather, who are 
liable to find themselves at a non-plus in conversation, 
consider the remarkable adaptativeness of the theme ; 
and for this, if for no better reason, hasten to excite their 
lukewarm zeal as amateur meteorologists. 


Weather-wisdom is a consoling acquirement. I have 
aften re-learned the lesson of human equality, in observ- 
ing the complacency of an honest tar, as he interpreted 
the signs of the sky to some accomplished veteran in 
book lore. The poor sailor, only matriculated by some 
marine *witchery on crossing the line for the first time— 
and who only graduated, after some fierce whaling ad- 
venture, from cabin boy to seaman—thenceforth witless 
of farther degrees—expounding, to the attentive univer- 





lity to what human beings should, from their very con- 
stitation, consciously feel. Much pleasare do these wea- 


- ther-despisers lose. It is true, they suffer not the throe ; 


but, be it remembered, they enjoy not the thrill. Wel- 
come are they to their much vaunted indifference to the 
state of the elements. Better, methinks, to suffer some- 
what, and even fancifully, from the weather, than to be 


wrappéd up in a mantle of unconcern—to walk forth 


sity-man, a chapter of his knowledge in the ways of the 
wind, with as much zest us his hearer ever cleared up a 
hair passage in the Iliad to a group of wondering 
striplings. Such a scene, not infrequently witnessed by 
the voyager, evinces what a comfortable device is wea- 
\ther-wisdom. Admitting it is the illusive thing many 
[cones it, what a pleasant peg it affords some people to 
hang a littie self-sustaining pride upon. To those who 


\ 
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regardless of the temperature, and without any more’ have not wit enough to comprehend the abstract sciences 
interest in the existent face of the heavens, than if they |—to those who regard the beauties of literature as mys- 
were changeless and stony, like the mood of such spirits. | teries, and who can make nothing of political eeonomy— 
This independence “argues an insensibility." A hope-| what a ready alternative is weather-wisdom! It requires 
fal token, in truth, is a just susceptibility. to the weather. ||little sense to keep a journal of the dates of snow storms, 
There is reason in its universality, as a subject of dis-| or to talk, with seeming sagacity, of the prospect of the 
cussion ; there is a real benefit in being alive to its influ-| season. And what a benevolent provision is this of na- 


. sociability. Besides, it is altogether so natural and 


ences. 

The air and sky are a common hevitage—they greet | 
all the living impartially ; and, while the changes of all | 
things else affect only certain classes and individuals, 
their variations influence us all. It is well that there is| 
thus a theme of universal sympathy, about which men, | 
as such, can exchange opinions, The weather is essen-, 
tially a republican subject; and of all topies, whereby 
to get over the awkwardness of a first interview, it is 
decidedly the most convenient: What idea would answer 
to begin a colloquy with, had we not the weather? If 
the elements were as fixed, or as regular in their changes, 
as the earth, whut an available starting point in conver- 
sation should we be deprived of! After being introduced 
to an individual of whom we know nothing, what could 
we find to talk about, were this elemental theme not 
“ever-present? To speak of literature or music, without 
knowing the taste of our new acquaintance, might prove 
a damper; to begin chatting about other people, might 
betray us into seandalising the kindred of our auditor; 

but to allude enthusiastically to the beauty of the even- 
ing, or sympathetically to its eoldnéss, would, in all pro- 
bability, advance us at once far on the pleasant track of 


human to talk about the weather—to tell how we feel 
under its prevailing influence—and to listen, with pro- 
found interest, to the details our companion may give as 
to its effect on him. In this way we glide, with tran- 
Scendant ease, into ‘a sympathising vein; giimpses of 
mutual character are incidentally afforded, and then the 


ture’s—that such as are bereft of more recondite lore 
can yet nourish self-respect on their notable attainments 
in weather-wisdom ! 

Bat these are only secondary evidences of our obliga- 
tions to the weather; insensibly do its variations gratify 
our love of novelty. Every day is new—if not from 
change of circumstances, from change of weather. How 
tame might not be our feelings, if sameness was.a law 
of the elements! It is no inconsiderable pastime to note, 
on every successive morning, a new conditivn of the 
physical world; and pitiable, we repeat, is he who finds 
no refreshment in the shifting scene—to whose cye all 
aspects of the external world are alike; then, be assured, 
some deep grief has overshadowed the soul, or some 
physical infirmity palsied the sense. 

There is something morbid in those who are insensi- 
ble to the weather, as well as in such as are nervously 
alive to its every minute alteration. And, ceteris paribus, 
it is a beautiful indication of humanity to habitually take 
cognisance of these subtle agencies that surround us— 
to regard them as ministrants intimately associated-with 
human weal. I once stood amid the ruins of an ancient 
amphitheatre with a man of deep social sympathies; we 
spoke of the myriads who once thronged the now silent 
spot. “We have reason to believe,” said he, “that, 
wherever: they are, they are together; what a happy 
idea, that even a dismal fate may be meliorated by sym- 
pathy”. And we that now. throng a living temple— 


under the operation of universal laws ? 





Way to more familiar communion lies clear and open. 
NO. 14, PART 1.—APRIL 5, 1836. = 


Our interest in the weather is not altogether direct. 


would it not be an anomaly if we did not sympathise 


Not alons to our individual senses does it appeal. Hu- 
man hopes sway: in every breeze. Destiny sometimes 
seems dependent upon the elements. How many anxious 
beings are noting the wayward winds when -their loved 
ones are upon the waters; how many tearful eyes are 
directed to the sky when the cherished invalid is exposed 
to its varying phases. Property, and life, success and 
love, are too often and too nearly associated with the 
weather to permit even the hardy and the stern to boast 
perfect immunity from its influences. And we wonder . 
not that the ancients deified ‘and invoked the agents of 
such mighty revolutions.: Invisibly, and with a scareely 
perceptible increase, the new wind arises; but on its un- 
seen wings float—how many, human interests! It bears 
to the worn and watching tidings of the absent; it wafts 
to the unthinking breast the seeds of a fell disease; it 
awakens hymns among the light foliage, and refreshes 
the care-shadowed brow :—odours and music, gladnessand 
grief, life and death, are borne with silence and certainty 
to their destined ends, And so with the sunlight and the 
storm, the summer shower and the nountide‘heat—they . 
have voices many and impressive, and fulfil a thousand 
noiseless and subtle missions with promptitude. 

We are told that at one period in the ancient history 
of medicine, but two kinds of disease were recognised, 
resulting from the contracted and relaxed state of the 
pores. Doubtless this system originated in the observa- 
tion of the effects of atmospheric ehanges upon the skin. 
Some individuals feel the weather chiefly throngh this 
medium ; some are made aware of its variations by the 
sensations they excite in the region of the lungs or sto. 
mach ; and to others the temples or thorax are as a per- 
petual barometer. By the peculiar sensibjlity of some 
part of these bodies, all are, in a greater or less degree, 
physically susceptible to the weather; and through what- 
ever portal the unbidden gaest enters, the nervous-sense 
is soon aware of his presence. And thus, the universal 
agent, the spirit of the elements, insinuates itself into a 
higher domain. Our mental moods are, more. or less, 
affected; and when the teimperament is poetical, the 
weather, like all things else, abounds with ubder-currents 
of influence and mystic echoes to its common language, 
of which the multitude are searcely conscious. 

The weather is an impressive time-keepet. To many 
it is the most regulating of dials. : Not only does it serve 
to mark the flight, but to control the appropriation of 
time.. The dreamy mood, induced by a warm, cloudy 
day, inclines us to visit ruins, The blitheness excited by 
a cold, clear morning, suggests a rapid promenade. 
When the night-wind sighs dismally, our fancies rove 
through the world of dark romance. A winter twilight 
makes us realise “ huw transitory are human flowers ;” 
and the same season in mid-summer, quickens the idea 
of being into a sense of im ity. All the world over, 
mild and moonlight evenings are sacred to young love, 
and, Paes 

“°Tis heaven to lounge upon a couch, said Gray, 
And read new novels through @ rainy day.” 


The poets, from first to last,-in things human and 
scientific, are, after all, the best philosophers. How 
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universally have they taken cognisance of, and chroni- 
eled the elements; and how appropriately adapted them 
to the circumstances of their heroes and heroines. How 
feelingly they speak of the weather! What observant, 
particular, and sensitive meteorologists are they all! 
How graphic is Byron’s description of a London day- 
break, and how sweetly does Mrs. Hemans extol the 
magic of a sunbeam! What influential, aye, and meta- 
physical storms, dog-days, and spring mornings, are 
those immortalised in the annals of every celebrated 
bard. In truth, poets seem intuitively weather-wise. 
The weather is eloquently symbolical. It is a peren- 
nial fountain of metaphors. The clouds that fly over the 
star-gemmed sky, typify the exhalations of earth which, 


ever and anon, shade the spirit in its pilgrimage. ‘The fe 


wreaths of vapour circling on the gentle breeze, and 
made rosy and radiant by the sun-light, present an apt 
similitude of the rise, expansion, and glow of the enthu- 
siast’s visions. An icy footpath preaches a homily on 
mortal instability to the pedestrian, and a deep azure sky 
is a pure symbol of peace to the gifted eye. The moon- 
light reposing on snow has been fitly made to illustrate 
memory; and the dew sparkling in the sun is a bright 
emblem of youth, as its vanishing is of decay. Happy 
the being, whose consciousness is so lost in the blest in- 
tensity of the elements within him, as to be unconscious 
of those around him ; for the glow of human enthusiasm 
is more beautiful than the flush of the most magnificent 
sunset. But undesirable is the sternness that disdains to 
recognise the contrasts of the elements; for the aspect 
ofa frozen lake or the touch of a northern blast is far 
less chilling, than an unsympathising spirit to a being 
of worthy sensibility. 
— 
From the London Court Journal. 


ORIGINALITIES. 


Poor Mr. Walker! “ Original,” as he was, few men 
will choose to become imitators of him, for he has ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with death. He is at his 
last feast—“ not where he eats, but where he’s eaten.” 
From a highly pleasant article in the Quarterly, of 
which he is the hero, we propose to abstract what we 
have ventured to designate “ Originalities,” after the 
fashion of Mr. Walker himself, who borrowed the title 
of his “ Original” from a little periodical sprite, full of 
whim and wit, which we remember laughing over long 
before we ever heard of Mr. Walker. 

The Reviewer is evidently a lover of all the good 
things of this excellent world, intellectual, social, gastro. 
nomical, or ‘Otherwise. Among other: things, he liked 
Mr. Walker, for he found him a most diverting com. 
panion ; and, for our parts, we like them both, and all 
that they say, and so will our readers when they come 
to taste the sweet crumbs that we intend to supply, as 
specimens of their feast of anecdote and absurdity. 

The Reviewer's chit-chat, like the Original’s, is chiefly 
wpon dinners and clubs, but it comprises all sorts of sub- 
jects, and all sorts of people. What, or whom, shall we 
introduce first? Oh! the first we find. Hail, then, to 
the majesty of Queen Pasta! e 

Pasta and Porter.—“ The last time Madame Pasta 
was in England, a literary lady, of high distinction, 
asked her whether she drank as much porter as usual: 
—‘No, mia cara, prendo half-and-half adesso.’ Healf- 
and-half is a light summer beverage, composed of porter 
and ale in equal proportions.” 

Walker on Self-Will—“ One day when I had shut 
myself up in the country, and was reading with great 
attention Cicero’s treatise, ‘ De Oratore,’ some 
—I quite forget what—suggesied to me the expediency 
of making the improvement of my health my study. J 
rose from my book, stood bolt upright, and determined to 
be “well. ad ® “ * 

“ For nine years I have worn neither great-coat nor 
eloak, though I ride and walk at all hours and in all 
weathers. My dress has been the same in summer and 
winter, my under garments being single and only of cot- 
ton, and J am always light shod. The only inconvenience 
I suffer is occasionally from colds ; but with a little more 
care I could entirely prevent them ; or, if I took the trouble, 
I could remove the most severe in four-and-twenty hours.” 

Reviewer's Moral on the above“ It may be just as 
well to caution Mr. Walker’s admirers against follow- 


ing his example as to clothing too rigidly, particularly 
in the article of cotton stockings and thin shoes; for by 
going ‘ lightly shod’ in wet weather they may incur an 
inconvenience of a very different description from cold. 
The Baron de Béranger relates that, having secured a 
pickpocket in the very act of irregular abstraction, he 
took the liberty of enquiring whether there was any 
thing in his face that had procured him the honour of 
being singled out for such an attempt :—‘ Why, sir,’ 
said the fellow, * your face is well enough, but you had 
on thin shoes and white stockings in dirty weather, and 
so I made sure you were a flat.’” 


The subject of dinners is then introduced, and we in- 
troduce both author and critic to say grace, the one 
with pleasant gravity, the other with as pleasant guiety. 
The first refers to 

Dining in Compary.—* Anybody can dine, but very 
‘ew know how to dine so as to ensure the greatest quantity 
of health and enjeyment. Indeed, many people contrive 
to destroy their health ; and as to enjoyment, I shudder 
when [ think how often I have been doomed to only a 
solemn mockery of it; how often 1 have sat in durance 
stately to go through the ceremony of dinner, the essence 
of which is to be without ceremony, and how often in this 
land of liberty I have felt myself a slave !” 

The second relates to 

Dining Alone.—* We do not know what agreeable 
object Mr. Walker particularly points to—but the au- 
thor of ‘ The Parson’s Daughter,’ when surprised one 
evening in his arm-chair, two or three hours after din- 
ner, is reported to have apologised, by saying—t When 
one is alone the bottle does come round so often.’ It 
was Sir Hercules Langrishe, we believe, who bein 
asked on a similar occasion, ‘ Have you finished all that 
port (three bottles) without assistance?’ answered—‘ No 
—not quite that—I had the assistance of a bottle of 
Madeira.’ ” 

Our two table companions are equally pointed on the 
subject of wine. Mr. Walker descants on the 

Dreariness of waiting for it With respect to wine, 
it is often offered when not wanted; and, when wanted, 
is perhaps not to be had till lung waited for. It is dreary 
to observe two guests, glass in hand, waiting the butler’s 
leisure to be able to take wine together, and then, per- 
chance, being helped in despair to what they did not ask 
for ; and it is still more dreary to be one of the two your- 
self. How different where you can put your hand upon 
a decanter at the moment you want it!” 


The Reviewer remarks on the 

Difficulty of getting it.—“ There is a well-known lady- 
killer who esteems his mode of taking wine to be, of all 
his manifold attractions, the chief; and (to do him jus- 
tice) the tact with which he chooses his time, the air 
with which he gives the invitation, the empressement he 
contrives to throw into it, the studied carelessness with 
which he keeps his eye on the fair one’s every movement 
till she is prepared, and the seeming timidity of his bow 
when he is all tie while looking full into her eyes—all 
these little graces are inimitable, and all these little 
graces will be lost. Even now, the difficulty of getting 
a glass of wine in the regular way is beginning to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of mankind. Mr. ‘Theodore Hook was 
once observed, during dinner at Hatfield, nodding like a 
Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. On being asked the 
reason, he replied, ‘ Why, Lady Salisbury, when no one 
else asks me to take champagne, I take sherry with the 
epergne, and bow to the flowers.’ ” 


Touching grand dinners, we must give what the Re- 
viewer calls 

A Golden Rule.—“ The golden rule is, let all men's 
dinners be according to their means ;—discard the de- 
grading fopperies of affectation, and the imitative mean- 
ness of vanity ;—but are the entrées and entremets at 
Lord Sefton’s, Lord Hertford’s, Mr. Rowland Erring- 
ton’s, or Sir George Warrender’s, to be discountenanced, 
because Mr. Tomkins’s cook is only equal to a joint? 
Or are our baronial halls to be denuded of their retinues 
because Mrs. Jenkins’s establishment is limited to a 
maid of all-work and a boy? We remember hearing a 
Iady of high rank declare that the circumstance which 
struck her most amongst the varied splendour of a cele- 
brated fete given by the late Duke of Norfolk at Arundel 
Castle, was, that though the dinner party commonly ex- 
ceeded forty, each guest had a stately attendant in the 
Howard livery behind his chair.” 

And to this we must add, on Mr. Walker’s behalf, 

A Golden Hint.—“I cannot help thinking, that if 
parliament were to grant me 10,0001, a year in trust to 
entertain a series of worthy persons, it would promote 
trade and infrease the revenue more than any hugger- 
mugger measure ever devised.” 

The reviewer introduces an M. P., whose acquaint- 





ance we are happy to make. We need not ask hi 
inner : : , 
Appetite —“ The lord-lieutenant of one of the a 
ern counties eats a covey of partridges for | : 
every day during the season ; and there is a 
P. at present about town, who would eat a covey of 
tridges, as the Scotsman ate a dozen_becaficos, for 
whet, and feel, like him, astonished if’ his appetite y 
not accelerated by the circumstance. * #® 9” 
He had occasion to stay late in the city, and ty 
into the celebrated Old Bailey beef-shop on his rep 
where, according to the landlord’s computation, he a 
molished about seven pounds and a half of solid mes” 
with a proportionate allowance of greens. Hise 
at Crockford’s have been such, that the founder of tha 
singular institution has more than once had serigg 
thoughts of offering him a guinea to sup elsewhere, 
has only been prevented by the fear of meeting with, 
rebuff similar to that mentioned in * Roderick Re 
as received by the master of an ordinary, who, on pm 
posing to buy off an ugly customer, was informed py 
him that he had been already bought off by all the othe. 
ordinaries in town, and was consequently under the ah 
solute necessity of continuing to patronise the establish, 
ment.” ; 
We must now content ourselves with the smallest 
sible crumbs. Here are two or three, cropped by 
reviewer :— -= 
Melted Butter.— We quote a remark of the late Eyl 
of Dudley, to the effect that good melted butter iggy 
unerring test of the moral qualities of your host.” 
Potatoes.—“ At the meeting of a club-committee 
cially called for the selection of a cook, the candidaig 
were an Englishman from the Albion, and a Frenchma 
recommended by Ude; the eminent divine to whom yg. 
allude was deputed to examine them, and the first qugg 
tion he put to each was, ‘Can you boil a potato?” «— 
Dining Dukes.—“ The late Duke of Devoushire’s pag 
sion was a broiled bladebone of mutton, which was every 
night got ready for him at Brookes’s; and the late Duke” 
of Norfolk was accustomed to declare that there was a 
marked a difference between beef-steaks as bet 
faces ; and that a man of taste would find as much 
riety in a dinner at the Beef-steak Club (where he him 
self never missed a meeting) as at the mos@plentifally” 
served table in town.” 5 
We must be moderate now; yet how can we be 
when Hook has just entered ! ‘ 
Gin Punch—* One hot afternoon in July last, the’ 
inimitable author of ‘Sayings and Doings’ (what a book 
might be made of his own !) strolled into the Garriey | 
in that equivocal state of thirstiness which it require | 
something more than common to quench. Qn deser 
ing the sensation, he was recommended to make trialt 
gin punch, and a jug was coffipounded immediately, th | 
der the personal inspection of Mr. Price. A second 
lowed—a third, with the accompaniment of some chopt 
—a fourth—a fifth—a sixth—at the expiration of whidl 
Mr. Hook went away to keep a dinner engagement 
Lord Canterbury’s. He always cats little, on this oct 
sion he ate less, and Mr. Horace Twiss enquired ine) 
fitting tone of anxiety if he was ill. * Not exactly, wat 
the reply ; ‘but my stomach won’t bear trifling with, 
and I was tempted to take a biscuit and a glass of sherry 
about three.’ ” “ 
Who does nut know the “ trecentenarian” of the fb 
lowing story ? Re 
Mr. Thomas Hill.—“ Mr. James Smith once said 
this gentleman, ‘ Hill, you take an untuir advantaged 
an accident: the register of your birth was burnt in tht 
great fire of London, and you avail yoursclf of the cit 
cumstance to give out that you are younger than y 
are.’ It is generally understood that he sat far the 
trait of Paul Pry; this Mr. Poole, the author, (in 
amusing Sketches and Recollections) denies ; but hei} 
undoubtedly the hero (under the name of Hull) of sc 
of the best scenes in Gilbert Gurney—a book contait, 
ing more genuine humour and graphic description, 
all the recent publications of the comic order put 
ther.” 1 
Sir Joshua Reynolds well knew the effect of ending 
lecture with a great name, that of Michael Angelo. € 
his principle, we shall here terminate our string of 
ries with an anecdote of 
The Duke of Wellington—The Duke of Wellingt 
may be often seen at the Senior United, dining on 
joint; and on one occasion, when he was charged fifi 
pence instead of a shilling for it, he bestirred bimselt 
till the odd threepence was struck off. ‘The motive was 
obvious; he took the trouble of objecting, to give hil 
sanction to the principle. : 


— 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Historical Novels.—The last number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review contains some admi- 
rable remarks upon historical novels, a species 
of fiction now so very popular in America. We 

xtract the following because we believe the 
sbservations are correct. Mr. James is probably 
greatly overrated among us. We must remark 


de Mansfelt by Grattan, was published 
ee cee : Lea & Blanchard, but 


here last week by Carey, 
we have not yet read it. 
HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

-- Walter Scott was the founder of a new school of 
thy oP his day the historical novel was not to 
be distinguished from the ordinary trash of the circulating 
library ; he was the first to embody the spirit of past times, 
to bring before us the costume, the habits of life, and, in 
some degree, the motives of action, in ages to which, in 
these essential particulars, we were utter strangers. Be- 
fore the publication of Ivanhoe, it was scarcely suspected 
by any but professed antiquarians, that in the reign of 
tbe Plantagenets, England contained a race of Helots, 

in the land of their nativity, ——_ > a 
scourged them by their cruelty, plundere 

sng nee aie. * slandered them by their 
malice. Ivanhoe threw a new light on the national his- 
tory ; it showed the causes of Jack Straw 's and Wat 

Tyler's insurrections, and at once dissipated a host of 

jjudices that had distorted and perverted a most im- 
Pertant era of our annals. Far would it be from us to 
take one leaf from the imperishable wreath that crowns 
the monument of “ the great northern enchanter,” but we 
must not disguise our opinion that Sir Walter stopped 
short in the great revolution that he had the glory of 
commencing ; nearly perfect in his descriptions of insti- 
tutions and manners, he was timid in tracing their effects, 
and scarcely ever investigated their causes. Deeply im- 
bued with a respect for chivalry, that historic dream which 
the dukes of Burgundy attempted to realise, he viewed the 
feudal ages through this glittering but delusive medium, 
and pardoned the horrors of vassalage for the fancied 
graces of knighthood. It is an old complaint that most 
of his historic characters are gross misrepresentations. 
Richard “of the lion heart,” and tiger disposition, a rebel 
to his father,a tyrant to his subjects, perfidious in peace, 
merciless in war, becomes an amiable monarch, whose 
worst error is his preference of perilous adventure to the 
honours of royalty. That pedantic despot, James I., is 
represented as a good-natured sovereign, with a few 
harmless eccentricities ; and apologies are found even for 
that moral monster, Louis XI. Some critics have gravely 
ascribed these erroneous descriptions to political partiall- 
ties; we are persuaded that Scott, in writing them, never 
thought of politics; in his mind the subordination of 
feudalism was blended with the beauties of chivalry ; he 
shrunk from too closely investigating the object of his 
admiration ; he sought not for the source of the manners 
he has so vividly depicted in the condition of intelligence 
at the period, and though so far philosophical as to describe 
the struggles between institution and institution, he 
scarcely arrives at the more important contest between 
opinion and opinion. 

Three living writers, James, Grattan and Bulwer, have 
entered the field left vacant by the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, but each following the bent of his inclinations has 
strack out a path for himself. ‘Tie most recent works 
of these writers are before us, and in connexion with our 
subject require a few words of notice. Mr. James is 
scrupulously faithful in depicting costume and manners ; 
his historic verity is scarcely ever impeachable, but his 
Tesearches never go beyond secondary causes; he tries 
not to investigate the secret springs of action ; the moral 
anatomy of motive has altogether escaped his attention. 
Hence, we think, arises the want of vitality in all his 
portraitures; the likenesses, the colouring, the drapery, 
are all excellent, but they are still only pictures ; “ soul is 
wanting there,” and this very meritorious author must 
add to the study of forms the study of the mind that 
originated these forms, before he will arrive at the summit 
of his fame, and earn a place in distant memory, by ad- 
vancing the progress of that branch of literature to which 
he has devoted much industry and much mental power. 

Grattan excels in the development of individual zather 
than national mind; one of his plots would furnish enough 
of intrigue for three ordinary novels, and he sometimes 

is closely on the confines of improbability. But he 
excels in showing the nature of the inner mihd by a few 
significant traits, that at once lay bare the latent workings 
of reason and passion; there is more of the genuine 





character of Elizabeth in a few pages of Agnes de Mans- 


felt than in the whole of Kenilworth. 


Bulwer’s Rienzi, we fondly believe, must be regarded, 
like Scott’s Waverley, as the first of a new class of publi- 
cations; it is the first historical novel in which the 
intellectual problem of history is fairly worked out. It 
is a genuine development of the great philosophic truth, 


“Mind generates forms and institutions, antl these again 
produce events ;” the formula has only to be generalized, 
and the means are supplied for correctly tracing the 
progress of mankind. A prodigious advance has been 
made by one brave bound ; an untrodden field of analysis 
is opened to the philosophie historian. A man in the 
midst of a corrupt state, by the mere force of his mind 
raises himself to rank and station, and attempts a reform, 
in which he makes the natural but fatal error of mistaking 
memory for hope: he has to work upon a tyrannical no- 


bility and a degraded populace; the political intellect of 


the period is blind selfishness, the religious creed servile 


superstition. Such are the conditions of the problem; let 


us see how they are worked out. Wrapped in blind secu- 
rity, the ruling party leave the reformer to mature his 
plans unheeded; they are for the time eliminated; the 
populace gains the mastery, and at once proves its unfit- 
ness for freedom by clamouring for an individual instead 
of an institution. The death-knell of Roman liberty was 
rung when every man cried “ Long live Rienzi!” and no 
man—* Long live the Republic!” The individual mind, 
however upright and pure, must work upon a corrupt 
people by corrupt means; it is necessarily sullied by the 


contact, and is sure to adopt the great popular error of 
depending on self, rather than on the gradual working of, 


institutions. The best revolution that this world ever 
saw never effected the tithe of the benefits that its authors 
expected; disappointment prepares the way for suspicion; 
a new change is demanded to supply what the last had 
failed to effect ; some new demagogue outbids the popular 
favourite; he is hurled to the dust by the hands that 
raised him, and his fate serves “ to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” 
because the result is necessarily involved in the very con- 
ditions of the question ; actions are the result of motives; 


the direction of motive is determined by the extent of 


intelligence, and when this has been ascertained, there 
can be no more doubt of the consequences that will ensue 
from any given movement, than of daylight’s following 
the rising of the sun. 


Portrait of Captain Marryat.—The elegant 
steel engraved portrait of Captain Marryat 


which we announced for our subscribers imme- 


diately on the receipt of the Naval Anaual, is 


now in the hands of the printer, and will be 
forthcoming very speedily. ‘The high finish 
given to it by Mr. O. Lawson, and the care 
necessary to print: it, together with the large 
number required, causes a little delay. It is 
designed as a frontispiece to the present vo- 
lume of ‘“* Waldie.”” We have the commence- 
ment of another tale by this popular author, 
which is under consideration. His Diary of a 
Blasé continued, will be found in the Port 
Folio of next Saturday ; it is in a different vein 
from his other writings, and very amusing. 
The Club Book.—We have received from 


the Messrs. Harpers the Club Book, another of 


their cheap issues, containing some good and 
some poor contributions from the pens of agree- 
able writers, such as Picken, Galt, James, 
Power, Hogg, Jerdan, &c. This is an excel- 
lent steam-boat book, or post-chaise compa- 
nion ; it would, for instance, be a perfect prize 
in descending the Ohio. 

A Life of Washington, by J. K. Paulding, 
fills the 75th and 76th volumes of Harper’s 
Family Library. It is addressed to the popular 
feeling, and designed for those who have not 
time to read more extensive and expensive 
works. 


Scholar’s Companion.—A third edition of 
the Schoiar’s Companion has just been publish- 
ed by Mr. Perkins, of this city, to which we 
desire that the public attention may be attract- 
ed. It contains a more copious collection of 
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synonymes than even the ponderous quarto of 
Crabbe, and we would recommend every per- 
son who uses his pen at all, te have a copy at 
hand. Asa school book it has no superior. 

The Naval Magazine, edited by the Rev. C, 
S. Stewart, M. A., favourably known by his 
books on the Sandwich Islands, and his Sketches 
of Society and Manners in Great Britain, is by 
far the lrandsomest ever attempted in our coun- 
try. Its appearance is much in its favour, and 
the contents promise well ; it is under the aus- 
pices of the United States Naval Lyceum at 
New York, and is published by John S. Taylor 
of that city, at $3.00 per annum. 

Sacred Music.—Key and Biddle have just 
published two very valuable selections of sacred 
music ; the first is entitled “Gems of Melody, 
adapted to versified extracts from the Psalms of 
David, and also to a selection of Devotional 
Hymns, by E. Ives, Jr.” Mr. Ives’ success in 
teaching has been very great, and his taste is 
well known. ‘This No. 1 will be very success- 
ful as a publication. The second publication is 
by the same individual, and is entitled “« Sacred 
Hymns, adapted to the Psalms and Hymns of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.” They each 
have an accompaniment for the organ or piano 
forte, on a separate score. Orders can now be 
completed by the publishers. 

Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia, is 
rapidly to assume the garb of beauty and solem- 
nity which it is to retain. Workmen are busy 
in constructing walls ; the walks and paths, too, 
are in progress ; and very soon the citizens who» 
have registered, or in the mean time register 
their names, will exercise their privilege of a 
choice of lots. By an article in the Western 
Monthly Magazine, we perceive that it is recom- 
mended to some capitalists of Cincinnati to do 
likewise, and we sincerely hope every one of 
our principal cities will supply this desideratum; 
it will be impossible, however, to find another 
place combining the extraordinary advantages 
and capabilities concentrated at our Laurel Hill. 
The numbers who have patronised the plan al- 
ready insure its completion. 

Library of Standard Literature.—Volumes 
16th and 17th of Mr. Dearbdrn’s Library of 
Standard Literature contain the works of John 
Dryden, with a life by the Rev. John Mitford ; 
and a most excellent edition it is—cmbellished, 
too, with a portrait very well executed. This 
series is sustained with great ability, both in the 
selection and mechanical execution, and finds a 
place in every well-selected library or book 
closet. ‘The style of getting ap the exterior is 
very ornamental. After perusing the life, the 
reader will be interested in reading Sir Walter 
Scott’s Memoir of Dryden, which differs it. some 
shadings from Mr. Mitford’s. 

Morton’s Edition of Mackintosh.—We have 
Mheretofore noticed the appearance of an Ame- 
rican edition of Mackintosh’s Practice of Phy- 
sic, edited and partly re-written by Dr. S. G. 
Morton of this city, author of the popular work 
on Consumption. The last number of the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal contains a 
review of the work, giving extraordinary credit 
to both author and editor, and we understand 
that the book is already so popular, as to be 
about to go to a second American edition. The 
Boston Journal says, “ The editor has been very 
favourably known as the author of a volume of 
illustrations of pulmonary consumption ; and it 
certainly is due to him to say, that he has em- 
bodied in this edition of Mackintosh’s Practice 
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much of ‘his rich store of pathological know- 
ledge. * * Dr. Morton deserves much gra- 
titude of the profession for placing in their 
hands a text-book so marked with original 
thought, and rich with pathological and sound 
therapeutic. knowledge, and we heartily hope 
he will receive something more solid, of which 
the work is certainly worthy.” 

Herschell’s Astronomy.—We are called upon 
daily to notice the appearance of numberless 
volumes, either in our lists of new books, or as 
occupying a nook on our well filled “table,” 
for which we have not one word of commenda- 
tion to bestow ; like leaves from trees they fall 
and only encumber our walks; they answer no 
good purpose in their generation, neither en- 
tertaining, infusing taste, or gratifying curiosity. 
Many are poured, like medicines, from larger 
into smaller vessels, scented or coloured with 
an author’s name, and set afloat, .as boys sail 
their mimic ships; thousands of these are mere 
boys’ experiments, ‘and thousands perish ere 
they lose sight of the shore. Herschell’s As- 
tronomy belongs to another class ; it is, in com- 
parison, a gigantic ship with towering masts, 
reaching literally to the heavens, and freighted 
with one of the most delightful sciences which 
the mind of man has yet mastered.. It is clear 
to the comprehension, and will serve to place 
the. mere tyro at least on the threshold of this 
particular wing of the temple of science, and 
give him the pass-word to the temple itself. 
We regard it as one of the most important text- 
books ever published ; in adapting it to school 
exercises, Mr. Walker has done an essential ser- 
vice ; in publishing this new edition and Mu- 
die’s book on the heavens, we have evidence 
that the publishers too are desirous to combine 
utility with profit. We commend this neat edi- 
tion to the possession of every general reader. 

The Laurel.—E. R. Broaders, of Boston, has 
published a selection from the writings of Ame- 
rican poets, and called it “The Laurel.’’ Hal- 
leck, Percival, Brainard, and most of our Ivric 
poets have here their celebrated pieces en- 
twined in a wreath, which forms a very pretty 
ornament for the parlour table or reticule ; it 
will unquestionably be saleable ; it forms a neat 
volume for a gift. 

Girard Life Insurance and Trust Co.—This 
new and popular institution, we are requested 
to say,. has commenced business at No. 159, 
Chesnut street, opposite the United States’ 
Bank. Address B. W. Richards, President. 
Applications for life insurance, annuities, or to 
manage trusts, will be received from this date. 

Perspective Drawing.—Mr. W. L. Breton, a 
mastet of the art of perspective drawing, has 
established himseif in this city, at No. 64, 
South Fourth street, where he will be happy to 
veceive pupils. His method is an excellent 
ene ; he teaches to draw from nature in a sur- 
prisingly short period. 

—<—— 
SCLENTIFIC. 
Geo; ical Socicty.—The ordinury meetin 

Bagur on Niattes ivetinig, Sir J. Barvow; Bast. pen 
sident, iu the chair. Presents of books were announced 
from the master-general of the ordnance, the Statistical 
Society of Dresden, &c. Captain Maconochie stated 
that the council had received a variety of commanica- 
tions on the subject of exploring the Arctic regions, two 
of which had been selected tv be read that evening, one 
being from Dr. Fittin, and the other from Dr. Richard- 
son, Each agreed in the prupricty of forming a new 
expedition, in order to complete the small survey which 
is all that appears to be required to effect the discovery 


¥ 


another overland expedition should be sent out, consist- 
ing of two officers and sixteen marines, or sappers and 
miners, for the purpose of completing the survey of that 
portion of the coast which yet remains unsurveyed, be- 
tween the points of Sir J. Franklin and Captain James 
Ross ; the expedition to leave in the Hudson’s Bay ship, 
which sails from the Thames annually in the month of| 
June. Sir J. Barrow considered that as there were two 
rival nations, the American and the Russian, which were 
equally emulous to complete the discovery, another ex- 
peditian should be sent out, for the honour of this couu- 
try, which had already devoted so mucli attention to the 
subject, and had hitherto take. the lead. 

—>— 


The following “ petite anecdote, assez remarquable” 
indeed, we translate from a French work :—“ M. F 
de Saint-Omer laid on the chimney-piece of his chamber, 
one evening un going to bed, a small shirt-pin of gold, 
whose head represented a fly. Next day, M 
would have taken his pin from the place. where he had 
put it, but the trinket had disappeared. A servant- 
maid, who had only been in M. F.’s service a few days, 
was solely suspected of having carried off the pin, and 
sent away. But, at length, Mons. F*.’s sister putting up 
some curtains, was extremely surprised to find the lost 
pin, suspended from the ceiling in a spider’s web! And 
thus was the disappearance of the bijow explained :—a 
spider, deceived by the figure of the fly which the pin 
presented, had drawn it into his web.” 

—<s— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Bagster intends to publish an accurate reprint of 
the translation of the New Testament made by William 
Tyndale, in the reign of Henry VIILI., the first edition 
being published in 1556. ‘The rare copy from which 
this edition will be printed, is considered to be the only 
perfect copy now in existence, and belongs to the mu- 
seum of the Bristol College. George Offor, Esq., is pre- 
paring a concise memoir of Tyndale, to precede thé Tes- 
tament, in which will be found some new and very 
extraordinary circumstances and papers, which have not 
yet mot the public eye, 

By a letter lately received from Rome, it appears that 
the Barberini Library is closed for an indefinite period, 
in consequence of spoliations committed by an under- 
keeper, who has sold some of its choicest MSS., and is 
now in prison. ' 

—>— 


Qe American Publications. 

Library of Standard Literature, Vols. XVI. and XVII. 
The Works of Juha Dryden, with a Life by the Rev. 
John Mitford. 8vo. New York: George Dearborn. 

Miscellanies, by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., Boston. 

Life of Washington, by J. K. Paulding. 2 vols. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

The Club Book, a collection of Original Tales, by 
James, Picken, Galt, and other popular writers. Harper 
& Brothers. 

Agnes de MansfelJt, an Historical Tale, by Thomas 
Coliey Grattan, author of Highways and Byways, Xe. 
2 vols. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Scholar’s Companion, 3d edition, with additions. 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John F. W. Her- 
schell, u new edition, with Questions, &c., by Sears E. 
Walker. 1 vol. L2mo, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanehard. 

The Laurel, a Gift for All Seasons, being a-Collection 
of Poems by American Authors. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston: 
E. R. Broaders. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAX. 
Mar. 25,—J. Hamilton, West Point, Ky. 
19,—T. H. De Witt, Stonewall Mills, Vt. 
—— 15,—Benashley Atkinson, Bensbow, N.C. 
—— 7,—William H. Harrison, Athens, Ala. 
—— 1,—W. A. Sheldon, Thibodeauxville, La. 
—— 21,—Mrs. Bianey, Carlisle, Pa. 
—- 4—Mrs. V. King, Opelousas, La. 
—— 22,—William Camphell, Cumberland, O. 
—— 25,—Ed. Stabler, P. M., Sandy Spring, Md. 
23,—Jos. B. Hinton, Raleigh, N.C. 
Mar. 18,—Jeremiah Johnson, Bridgeport, Ig. 
26,—Richard S. Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—— 10,—Henry Field, Uniou Town, Ala. 
—— 14,—Daniel M‘Iver, Jackson, Te. 
—— 11,—J. C. Beatty, Thibodeauxville, La. 
— 23,—H. L. Penn, Georgetown, O. 
—— 22,—Albert Turner, Port Conway, Va. 














of the north-west passage. It was also suggested that 


Dec. 31, 1835,—John T. Rivers, Obionville, Te. 
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